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INFLECTIONAL CONTRASTS IN GERMANIC 

1. Analogy and Contrast. — According to a current 
phrase of convenience and convention, the two dynamic 
factors in linguistic development are phonetic laws and analogy. 
The sphere of phonetic laws has been narrowed somewhat 
since 1876, when Leskien first established their scientific 
character, but within reasonable limits they have retained their 
fundamental importance; the application of the factor of 
analogy has widened, but little has been accomplished in 
determining its scope and investigating its psychological 
basis. 

The present paper attempts to take a step in this direction, 
but at the same time it deviates from the conception of analogy 
in its technical meaning. In the linguistic sense, analogy 
may be defined as a process of an associative modification 
of grammatical forms in conformity with other forms of the 
same or a similar category; according to the Aristotelian 
distinction, analogy is based on association by similarity. 
But association by contrast has also given rise to many nior- 
phological changes insofar as forms have been modified in non- 
conformity with other forms, from which they were to be 
differentiated. If remodeled forms of the first type are termed 
analogical, the name 'contrast forms' may be applied to those 
of the second type — to forms of negative association or differ- 
entiation. 

2. Subjective and Objective Elements of Inflection. — 
The average complete sentence contains both subjective and 
objective factors. Among the former are time, possession, 
and attitude towards a fact or an object; among the latter, 
the descriptive elements of manner and quality in the widest 
sense of the word, including ways of action, quantity, and 
degree. 

The subjective factors are more prevalent in the verb, 
the objective factors in the noun. Tense, person, and to an 
extent also modus and genus verbi, are subjective categories 
of the verb; number, gender, degree of comparison, and some 
case forms are objective categories of the noun. In the older 
forms of Indo-European languages in general and in the later 
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Germanic dialects in particular, these constitute the main 
body of the morphological substance, insofar as the inflection 
of the verb pertains mainly to tense, mood and person, the 
inflection of the noun to number and comparison with a 
secondary emphasis on gender and case. A reference to rela- 
tively subjective languages, such as Arabic or Magyar, as 
well as the more objective ones, e. g., the Slavic and Romance 
languages, will lend relief to this apparently obvious statement. 
In the former, certain subjective factors of personal interest 
(for instance, possession) are inflectionally expressed even 
with the noun, and the system of verbal moods is, at least in 
Semitic, much more varied than in Indo-European languages; 
in the latter, the manner of action has been highly developed, 
in Slavic even to the point of superseding the system of tenses. 
This preponderance of subjective factors in certain Semitic 
and Finno-Ugrian inflections, by the way, does not imply 
a lesser degree of subjectivity for the Germanic dialects; 
on the contrary, the elements of possession and personal 
attitude, far from remaining unexpressed, are so strongly 
marked in those languages, that they either remained analytic 
(in the form of possessive pronouns) instead of becoming 
synthetic (like the possessive suffixes of Arabic and Magyar), 
or replaced synthetic forms by analytic phrases (modal auxil- 
iaries, personal pronouns instead of personal endings, compound 
verb forms). But as far as the morphological structure in the 
narrower sense, the actual inflection, is concerned, the statement 
is justified that in Germanic, and to an extent in Indo-European 
in general, conjugation expresses the subjective, declension 
the objective side of the language. 

3. The Subjective Tendency of Germanic. — Contrast 
association as expressed in speech may arise from objective 
as well as from subjective elements: The speaker may contrast 
either such physical factors as number, color, and shape, or di- 
versities of personal attitude, such as mine and not-mine, now 
and not-now, here and there. Nevertheless, even objective 
contrasts are more likely to find formal expression in subjectively 
(homo-centrically) inclined languages; for instance, the in- 
creasingly wide divergence between NHG. singular and plural 
forms indicates a more intensive, concrete consciousness of the 
relation of the speaker to object or objects referred to (a mental 
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counting, as it were) than the partial or complete disappearance 
of inflectional differentiation between numbers in modern 
French. 

These two statements might have been ventured a priori, 
altho in point of fact I arrived at them inductively: First, 
contrast association must be expected to play a considerable 
part in the morphology of a predominantly subjective language, 
such as Indo-European in general, Germanic especially, and 
New High German most of all; second, contrast association 
is peculiarly adapted to become a factor in the subjective 
elements of conjugation, but in highly subjective languages 
it may also invade the comparatively objective categories of 
noun, gender, number, and case. 

To prove these tentative statements in full would require 
a comprehensive analysis of the morphology of various 
groups on a comparative basis. The present sketch, far from 
being comprehensive, merely attempts to set forth a number 
of illustrations of the actual formative effect of contrast asso- 
ciation within the limits of the old Germanic dialects. Perhaps 
some of them are somewhat recklessly chosen rather with a 
view to their fitness as striking illustrations of the contrast 
principle than on account of the historical certainty of their 
genetic interpretations; but that can hardly be avoided in the 
preliminary development of a method that is supposed to serve 
as a basis for new explanations instead of merely confirming 
well-established ones. 

With the Germanic noun, contrast association has created 
many new forms, but it has not affected its original inflectional 
structure; with the verb, its effect has been much more far- 
reaching. While we may not be quite certain of the exact 
structure of the Indo-European conjugational system, we may 
doubtlessly assert that it was fundamentally different from 
the Germanic verb system, and I shall try to show that the 
latter owed its origin largely to the element of contrast. But 
as it seems more practical to proceed from a discussion of 
detailed forms to the presentation of a broad principle than to 
follow the inverse order, I shall first enumerate a few illustra- 
tive noun forms. 
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THE NOUN 

4. Types of Contrast. — Theoretically three directions 
of contrast association might be established within the de- 
clension of nouns. First, the contrast of numbers, an objective 
contrast which, however, may be of paramount importance 
in the speaker's mind, overshadowing most other grammatical 
categories; second, the contrast of gender, an objective con- 
trast in historical times, but in view of Brugmann's theory 
of the origin of IE. noun genders we may assume that it origi- 
nated in part at least from the subjective differentiation 
between the concrete and the typical; third, the contrast 
of cases, which may be subjective or objective, according to 
their function. 

I. The Contrast of Numbers 

5. The IE. Forms. — Without going into what Brugmann 
used to term 'glottogonic speculations' concerning the actual 
origin of the IE. plural forms, their outward appearance 
in late Pre-Germanic times, at a period not too far removed 
from the emergence of a separate Germanic group, may be 
summed up in this way: (1) The nominative plural of the 
vocalic classes closely resembles the nominative singular, 
but it is differentiated from the latter by a fuller form of the 
suffix: -os,-eies/is,-eues/us versus -os,-is,-us. The feminine 
plural in-as may have been modeled after the masculine -os, 
or it may have originated independently from -d-es, like -os 
from -o-es. 

(2) Originally, the -s of -os, -as, etc. was perhaps identical 
with the singular -s, but soon it came doubtlessly to be felt as 
a plural characteristic; as such it appears, (a) in the -es-suffix 
of consonantic stems, (b) as a secondary -s-addition to the 
corresponding singular ending in the accusative plural in -ns 
<-m-s and the various forms of the dative-instrumental plural 
in -mis, -m9s. 

(3) The genitive plural represents a contrast to the accu- 
sative singular; the functional kinship of the two cases is well 
preserved in Slavic, but appears in other languages too, especially 
in adverbial expression of time, extent, and mannner. As 
with the nominative, the contrast is expressed by a fuller form, 
the lengthened ending -dm versus the -om (-am, -im, -um, -m) 
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of the singular, or the reduplicated -onom. (Reduplication as 
a plural characteristic occurs also in the Vedic nominative 
masculine plurals in -dsas, which are generally supposed to have 
a counterpart in OE. -as, OS. -os, and perhaps other Gc. 
plurals; cp. 7.) 

These types of endings constituted the Pre-Germanic 
plural as a contrast group against the singular. It is character- 
ized either by fuller forms or by the termination -s, which 
may or may not have been a generalization from the nominative 
plural, and which goes back, ultimately, to the -s of the 
nominative singular of masculine vowel stems. 

6. The Germanic Development. — This nucleus of con- 
trast formation was bound to disintregrate thru the action 
of phonetic laws, and thus to lose its characteristic group 
differentiation from the singular, a process that actually did 
take place in most languages, notably in Slavic, where the 
case relations superseded the contrast of numbers. In Ger- 
manic, however, the elements of contrast were revived and 
strengthened in spite of phonetic disintegration. Often, 
it is true, such contrast formations followed the lines, if not 
of actual phonetic laws, at least of phonetic inclinations; fre- 
quently, however, new forms were created in defiance of normal 
phonetic evolution, retarding or entirely inhibiting the action 
of phonetic laws; lastly, forms of regular phonetic derivation 
were transferred to grammatical groups in which the phonetic 
postulates did not exist — thru 'analogy,' Systemzwang, in the 
usual sense of the term. It is not always possible to draw 
sharp lines between these three types of the relation between 
contrast creation and phonetic development of inflectional 
forms. 

7. The Nominative Plural. — The most widely spread 
result of the contrast tendency between singular and plural 
appears probably in the nominative plural masculine in -s, 
which holds wide sway in all Germanic dialects except Old 
High German: Goth, dagos, ON. dagar, OE. dagas, OS. dagos. 
True, this form is susceptible of various explanations; the stand- 
ard view, founded by Scherer (Streitberg, U. G. p. 230), 
which traces the OE., OS. forms to IE. -dses, Ved. -dsas, is 
possible, but rather far-fetched and open to the objection 
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that it arbitrarily separates these forms from the OHG. and 
probably also from the Gothic and Old Norse forms. 1 Taking 
the factor of contrast into account, we arrive at this hy- 
pothesis: We assume a very early Gc. contrast group singular 
*do7,os: plural *do%os; in order to preserve the greatest possible 
contrast of numbers, the regular action of the law of final 
syllables was retarded in the OE. and OS. plurals, while it took 
its usual course in the singular forms; the question why this was 
not the case in OHG. will be taken up below (9, Note 3). 

8. The Dative Plural. — Contrast of numbers may also 
have been the cause of the generalization of the instrumental 
ending in -m for the plural of the syncretistic instrumental- 
dative-ablative-locative case; this consonantic form seems to 
have been selected for the sake of differentiation from the 
corresponding case of the singular (Goth, daga: dagam). It 
is characteristic that the adjective gave the preference to the 
-w-form, the 'pronominal ending,' for the singular too; as is 
still apparent in modern German, its usual connection with a 
noun led to the result that the differentiation of cases was 
expressed mainly in the adjective, the differentiation of numbers 
in the noun. 

9. New High German. — While in English and Norse 
contrast plurals have not materially progressed beyond the 
stage of the old dialects, in German, and most of all in High 
German, the process of contrast creation has continued down 
to modern times. Since this has been traced very clearly and, 
for our purposes, with ample completeness by M. Diez, 
Analogical Tendencies in the German Substantive (University 
of Texas dissertation, 1917), I need but allude to the extension 
of the -en- and -er- endings and the umlaut. The spread of the 
latter, however, is so interesting that a few additional remarks 
may be granted. It was potentially contained in comparatively 
few Pre-Germanic forms — the i-stems and in part the w-stems 
and root-stems. Phonetically, it seems to have been of Celtic 
origin (cp. author, Sounds and History of the German Language, 
p. 146 f) ; but this discovery of a new linguistic device was so 
well in keeping with the Germanic inclination towards contrast 

1 ON.-or may, of course, be explained i as IE. — oses; Goth, -os is com- 
patible either with OHG. or with OE., OS. 
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forms that the most lavish use was made of it without any 
regard to phonetic conditions; indeed, an entirely unphonetic 
umlaut, d, was created in violation of all phonetic laws, but in 
conformity with the use of this new device for the creation of 
contrast forms. 

Note 1: Compare Sounds and History of the German Language, p. 147: 
"While un-Gennanic in its phonetic character, mutation is perfectly in agree- 
ment with the articulating habits of Celtic (Romance), Slavic, Finnish, etc. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the palatalization of intervening 
consonants and thru this the mutation of the accented vowels, started among 
the Celts in the new homes of the Germanic colonists. However, as soon as 
such forms as gast-gesli had become establisht, this new vowel exchange seemed 
equivalent to the old vowel exchange (Ablaut) in gab-geben and was transferred 
to an ever increasing number of similar grammatical forms, regardless of 
whether their stem vowels had ever been followed by i or not. This explains 
the immense extent of 'analogy' in the case of vowel mutation: starting out as 
an un-Germanic process, it gradually became a thoroly Germanic psychological 
factor, a new kind of Ablaut, as it were. 

Note 2: According to Diez, p. 15, Umlaut is phonetically justified only 
in about 80 masculines, but this number has been quadrupled, 'by analogy,' 
in Standard New High German. It is clear that this analogy was an effect of 
the contrast tendency. In the modern German dialects, the ?7»j/<w/-prural is, 
according to Friedrich, Die Flexion des Hauptwortes in den heutigen deutschen 
Mundarten (Giessen dissertation, 1911) "heute die beliebteste, ja vielfach an 
Zahl starkste Flexion des Maskulins." 

Note 3 : The early systematization of the Umlaut as a plural characteristic 
may have been a reason why OHG. did not, like the other dialects, retain 
the -s of the nominative plural; the inhibition of the phonetic law was less 
necessary than in the other dialects because a new plural sign was developing. 

The reason why 'there has been absolutely no disposition 
to expand the field of the Umlaut-plural where feminines 
and neuters are concerned' (Diez, p. 18), lies doubtlessly 
in the fact that the «- and r-plurals soon came to be felt as 
the most legitimate plural forms for these genders, and gram- 
matical expansion moved in their direction. The treatment of 
this process by Diez is very instructive. 

II. The Contrast of Genders 

10. The Germanic «-Stems. — The contrast of genders, 
like that of numbers, shows its first beginnings in Pre-Ger- 
manic and is well-developt in all old Germanic dialects; but its 
further development in historical times is largely confined to 
German, even more so than the contrast of numbers. 
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If Brugmann's theory be accepted, the feminine (as well 
as the neuter) was originally a mere variety of the masculine, 
the former being distinguished in part by fuller suffix-forms 
(-os, -om: as, -am). This condition is well preserved in many 
IE. languages, but in Germanic it became a nearly indis- 
pensable mark of distinction between the two main genders. 
The o-/a-classes as well as the f-class show numerous symptoms 
of this differentiation, but the most conspicuous examples 
appear in the treatment of the w-stems. Perhaps a slight 
beginning of the same tendency, soon to be obliterated in the 
general leveling, may be recognized in Latin hominem — 
regionem; but in the Germanic w-stems vowel quantity became 
a conclusive mark of gender; no other explanation is necessary 
for the Gothic contrast gumins, gumans : tuggons. 

This leads to what I believe to be a safe explanation of 
the much-discussed OHG. im-forms. In my opinion, they 
represent a contamination between #-forms and ow-forms; in the 
masculine, n developt phonetically to un (hanun), but in the 
feminine, n > un was lengthened to un, assisted by competing 
o#-forms. The existing phonetic inclination towards the 
change of o to u before a tautosyllabic nasal may have given 
additional support. 

11. New High German. — For the surprisingly sharp 
differentiation of genders in the later development of the 
German dialects, one of the most typical instances of leveling 
according to contrast groups, I refer to Diez, p. 11 and p. 19 
(perhaps also to Sounds and History of the German Language, 
p. 181 f). The old distinction between strong and weak nouns 
had nothing to do with gender, but became the basis of the 
modern German differentiation of genders; for the feminine, 
an 'amalgamation of the strong and weak declensions' (Diez 
p. 11) took place, and the masculines remaining in the «-class 
are chiefly such that denote types (in the sense of Latin scriba, 
nauta: Knabe, Bar, Schwabe) — reminding of the original desig- 
nation of the 'feminine gender.' — Cp.SHGL.,p. 181: "Different 
genders tend towards different declensional classes; masculines 
are apt to enter (or remain in) the o- and i-classes, feminines, the 
»-class, neuters, the o- and s-classes." (This passage does 
not mention the significant fact — alluded to on page 186 — 
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that the w-masculines that enter the o-(*-)class are mainly 
those that do not denote types of living beings. 

III. The Contrast of Cases 

12. Case Differentiation, which is so highly developt 
in Slavic, is of comparatively little importance in Germanic. 
Aside from details of minor significance the one fact might be 
mentioned that the only case that is still clearly distinguishable 
in most Germanic dialects, the genitive case, happens to be that 
grammatical category of the noun which is most apt to express 
subjective interest, while the dative and accusative cases have 
mainly syntactical functions. It might be suggested that the 
unphonetic distinction between voiceless 5 in the genitive and 
voiced z in the nominative of Norse and West-Germanic 
masculines and neuters may be due to a striving for case 
contrast. 

13. Animate and Inanimate. — The contrast between 
animate and inanimate beings is also of considerable importance 
in Slavic, but of little consequence in Germanic: cp. SHGL. p. 
185 f. 

THE VERB 

14. The Germanic Verb System. — The influence of 
contrast on the noun declension is limited to the remodeling 
or transfer of individual forms; at best, it might be claimed 
that the NHG. differentiation of declensional classes according 
to genders constitutes the nucleus of a new grammatical 
principle on the basis of contrast. But the dynamic effect of 
this linguistic factor on the Germanic verb, the main stay 
of the subjective element of the sentence, is surprisingly far- 
reaching. It is not confined to the retardation or inhibition 
of phonetic laws, or to the leveling of forms according to con- 
trast groups; we witness a general upheaval of the inherited 
structure of the verb system, a consolidation of forms greatly 
beyond the most liberal definition of syncretism, and the crea- 
tion of new grammatical categories solely on the basis of subjec- 
tive contrasts. The combination of the factor of contrast 
with the standard interpretation of the Germanic conjugation 
seems to go far towards clarifying some of the most involved 
problems of this chapter of grammar. 
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15. Actio versus Tense. — The standard view, pregnantly- 
presented by Streitberg, U. G. p. 276 ff, assumes for IE. a 
preponderance of the differentiation of actiones verbi over tenses; 
that is, in the period before the separation of dialects the ob- 
jective factor of the manner of action seems to have been the 
basis of the internal structure of the verb, especially of vowel 
gradation, while the subjective factor of tense (the chronolog- 
ical relation of the action to the speaker's stand-point — the 
question of 'now' or 'then') was expressed mainly by secondary 
means, such as the augment and the reduplication. Of the 
five or six tenses that are thus claimed — rightly or wrongly — 
to have been superimposed over the system of actiones verbi 
(Streitberg, §192), Germanic has preserved, or recon- 
structed, only two, the present and the form termed preterit. 
The weak preterit— whatever its origin may have been — 
doubtlessly attained its tense function in compliance with the 
strong preterit, and the latter must therefore form the starting 
point for the consideration of the whole problem. 

The Strong Preterit 

16. Objections to the Standard View. — Aside from a few 
forms, especially the WGc. 2nd singular, the Gc. strong preterit 
is quite generally considered a direct continuation of the IE. 
perfect tense — a view that is expressed with the greatest 
assurance by Streitberg, U. G. p. 81: "Der Ursprung des 
schwundstufigen e ist im schwachen Perfektstamm (Perf. 
Plur. Akt. usw.) zu suchen. Alle Erklarungsversuche, die ihn 
nicht zum Ausgangspunkt wahlen, mussen a priori aus me- 
thodischen Grtinden als verfehlt betrachtet werden. Denn 
es kann kein Zufall sein, dass nur der Plural des Perfekts, 
nicht der vollstufige Singular (aber auch nicht das schwund- 
stufige Partizip Perf.) den Vokal e kennt." 

I am far from disputing the weight of the obvious reasdns 
that support this view, but I cannot refrain from attaching 
equal importance to certain arguments against it: 

First of all, the lack of reduplication in the great majority 
of forms is a disturbing factor. No satisfactory phonetic 
explanation has ever been given, in fact, such an explanation 
seems to be out of the question in view of the circumstance 
that the reduplicating verbs in Gothic do not differ phoneti- 
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cally from the non-reduplicating verbs: Why should, for 
instance, haihait preserve its reduplication, but *baibait be 
contracted or otherwise changed to bait? 2 — To resort to the 
leveling influence of the e-plurals of the fourth and fifth classes 
(Streitberg's "schwundstufiges e") is not only phonetically, 
but also logically objectionable: in deriving *nmmum from 
*nenm3m£s, *nenemdmes we first accept its origin from a redup- 
licated form like *wewrt3mes as a matter of course, and then uti- 
lize this unproven hypothesis for its own proof, in order to 
substantiate the derivation of the unreduplicated *wurd- from 
a reduplicated *wewrt-. 

It is equally futile to refer to the type *woida — the preterit- 
presents — as a model for the loss of the reduplication; true, 
this type never had any reduplication, but only for the reason 
that it had never possessed past meaning, but had always 
remained a strict present type. 

Note: The form groi-p that we are accustomed to classify as the IE. per- 
fect type proper, namely the type (Xe)Xoiira-/roZSa, was apparently an original 
noun form (Hirt) and as such denoted merely a condition attained — "den 
erreichten Zustand." The perfect without reduplication never went beyond 
this meaning: foZJa = ' (my) knowledge' = T know.' The reduplication stresses 
the action that preceded the attainment of this condition, and is, therefore, 
a conditio sine qua non for the imputation of preterit meaning to a 'perfect' 
form. In other words: foXSa has always been a present tense, denoting, just like 
Xo«rc5s (cp. OE. laf 'remainder') nothing but a condition, an accomplished fact; 
XiXoixa, however, denotes the condition brought about by leaving, with special 
emphasis on the act as such: 'I am gone.' 

Considering the extreme contrasting tendency of the 
Germanic verb, which will be pointed out below, the existence 
of the unreduplicated preterit-presents might rather be 
expected to have worked for the preservation of the redupli- 
cation, as a significant tense characteristic, than for its abandon- 
ment. If, indeed, any analogical fusion of the two classes 
had taken place, a transformation of groups like skal — skulum 
in the direction of stal — *stalum would have been more likely 
than the inverse process. This fact and the remarkably 

1 Some of the reduplicating verbs, Kke haitan, have the same stem vowel 
in the present and perterit forms, and for these the striving for differentiation 
(contrast) of tenses might be urged as a sufficient reason for the preservation 
of the reduplication. But this does not cover the reduplicating verbs with vowel 
gradation, like Ulan — latldt. 
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consistent preservation of the old 2nd singular form of the 
preterit-presents (skalt, etc.) instead of an otherwise probable 
WGc. analogical formation *skuli or *skdl(i) point in the same 
direction: The small, tho intrinsically important group of 
preterit-presents holds such an isolated position within the 
Germanic verb system that it is entirely too bold to ascribe 
to their present forms such a thorogoing influence upon 
nearly all strong preterits as the abandonment of the redupli- 
cation would indicate. 

Furthermore: The 'schwundstufige e' of classes IV and V, 
in spite of the multitude of efforts, still presents a serious 
problem as long as it is treated as a more or less regular phonetic 
development of a reduplicated perfect type. A similar difficulty 
is encountered in any phonetic explanation of the WGc. type 
*het from *hehait. 

Finally, we cannot but be surprised at the slight repre- 
sentation of aorist forms in the strong preterit. In other IE. 
languages the aorist forms seemed peculiarly adapted for 
preterit function: but the Germanic preterit is said to have 
preserved only some scattered forms of this important type 
(cp. Streitberg p. 281). This is all the more surprising in view 
of the fairly considerable number of aorist presents. Is it likely 
that (at least in Norse and Gothic) the preterit should show 
hardly any traces of a form that is so well fitted to serve as 
a historical tense? 

17. The Loss of Reduplication. — The problem may 
best be attacked at those points where the standard theory 
is weakest: the disappearance of the reduplication and the 
^-plurals. 

Concerning the former point, H. Hirt (ZZ. 29, 303 ff. and IF. 
17, 298 ff.) made the significant observation that the redupli- 
cation disappeared in Latin and Germanic to nearly the same 
extent. Adding to this the factor of contrast, we arrive at 
the following conclusion: Among the IE. languages, Latin is 
second only to Germanic in point of subjectivity. Like Ger- 
manic, it has practically replaced the actiones verbi by 'tenses'; 
again like Germanic, it has created a new tense type (misnomed 
'perfect') combining the functions of the perfect and the aorist. 
But unlike Germanic, it has chosen the method of assigning to 
each verb either an aorist or a perfect (dixi, legi: pepidi, 
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cecidi) and endowing either form with the double tense function 
— while Germanic (if I may anticipate my theory) has estab- 
lisht for all strong verbs a compound paradigm containing 
both aorist and perfect forms. It is clear that this reduction 
of three tenses to two, while weakening or abandoning the 
differentiation of the manner of action, greatly intensified the 
contrast of time. 

18. The ^-Plurals. — As to the origin of the type nemum, 
it is hardly necessary to offer new arguments to show that it 
may legitimately be claimed as an aorist type. From the 
abundant bibliography on the subject it may be sufficient to 
mention: Gustav Meyer, IF, 5, 180 ("Es steht nichts im Wege, 
in jenem o des [albanischen] Prateritums ebenfalls idg. e zu sehen 
und diese albanische Perfektbildung mit den bekannten und 
viel erorterten Perfektbildungen gotisch setum, metum, qemum, 
lit. sedqs, beges, lat. sedi, legi, veni gleichzusetzen,"); Brugmann, 
IF. 3, 302 ff (umbr. prusikurent 'pronuntiaverint' an e -perfect, 
cognate with Lat. inseque); Reichelt, Btr. 27, 63 ff (concerning 
the Aryan passive aorist of the type acdri, asadi, agami) ; Collitz, 
Das schwache Prdteritum, p. 199 ("Erwagt man nun, dass das 
-e-im Plural der 4. und 5. Ablautsreihe {nemum und setum) 
ganz aus dem sonstigen Schema des Ablautes heraustritt, 
und dass zum Systeme des lateinischen Perfekts der idg. 
Aorist erhebliche Beitrage geliefert hat, so wird man dahin 
gefiihrt, den Ursprung des e ausserhalb des eigentlichen 
Perfektstamms zu suchen. Auf Grund des Lateinischen liegt 
es am nachsten, an einen alten Aorist zu denken. Das konnte 
dann aber wohl nur der alte einfache Medialaorist gewesen 
sein, dessen 3. sg. im RV. sddi, mit Augment d-sad-i lautet")- 

There seems to be at least as much weight of argument 
for considering these forms as aorists as there is for defending 
them as perfect forms; a final decision between the two views 
on a strictly historical and phonetic basis is not to be expected. 
Thus the attempt is justified to use either of them tentatively 
in a pragmatic outline of the Germanic tense system and to 
give the preference to that interpretation which will be more 
consistent with an outline that offers acceptable solutions 
of the problems involved. 

19. The Tense Contrast in Germanic. — Of the numer- 
ous possible, but more or less problematic actiones verbi that 
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may be attributed to the IE. verb, three at least seem indis- 
putably certain: 

(1) Durative action, characterized by the normal grade of 
the stem vowel (Aei7ra>). 

(2) Completed action (condition) (Xoit-, foib). Its most 
typical aWaw£-characteristic is o — the vowel of comparative 
relaxation, well in keeping with the meaning of the form (see 
SHGL. p. 106). The regular reduction of this o in the plural 
forms is a natural consequence of their oxytonon accent. 

(3) Momentary (perfective, resultative) action. Within 
the system of vowel gradation, the reduced grade seems to 
be its primary mode of expression (Xnr-) ; but the actual linguistic 
material shows that the lengthened grade is a very common 
device for these 'aorist' forms (see above). I do not see how 
such an apparent anomaly can be explained phonologically, 
or, indeed, how this conclusion can be avoided: The e-ando- 
grade being preempted for the durative and complete actions, 
the perfective or aoristic action was expressed by whatever 
remaining vowel grade happened to offer the most distinct 
contrast compatible with convenience of pronunciation. 
In the diphthongal series, this was the reduced grade; in the 
consonantic series of light bases the omission of the stem vowel 
would have yielded inconvenient forms, at least in languages 
without augment (*nem-: *nm-, *sed-: *sd-, *ed-: *d-); there- 
fore the other alternative, the lengthened grade, was resorted 
to, so that *nem-: *nem-, *sed-: sed-, *ed-: *ed- represent 
contrast pairs of the same significance as *leip- : *lip-, *deuk- : 
*duk-, *wert-: *wrt-. 

20. The Stem Vowels. — If, for the sake of argument, 
this process be tentatively admitted, the further development 
in primitive Germanic times may be imagined to have been 
the following: 

The IE. differentiation of verb forms served the objective 
contrast between actiones verbi; the general Germanic shift- 
ing in the direction of subjective contrasts led to the creation of 
a contrast between the time of the speaker and any other 
time — or rather, a potiori, the past time. The great major- 
ity of simple ablaut-veibs express duration, 3 and therefore 

* For instance, in Old Slavic, out of the whole number of simple, non- 
derived verbs only about eight are perfective, all others are durative. 
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the regular IE. employment of the e-grade for durative, pre- 
sentic action did not require any modification. The main 
types of non-durative action, comprising what in other IE. 
languages are known as aorist and perfect forms, were merged 
into a compound paradigm whose sole functional charac- 
teristic was the non-presentic, i.e., past meaning: the Ger- 
manic Preterit. The selection of either aorist or perfect forms 
seems to have been directed by a compromise between con- 
trast tendencies and phonetic utility. First of all, the preterit 
form had to be sufficiently distinct from the corresponding 
present form; secondly, between two forms that were suitable 
from that point of view, the preference was generally given to 
the form that was phonetically better fit — a very elastic crite- 
rion, to be sure, but fairly definite in its practical application 
after all. 

21. The Endings, too, were a compromise. Their most 
probable derivations are these: 

The 1st and 3rd singular in all dialects, and the 2nd singular 
in Gothic and Norse are unquestionably perfect endings. 

The West-Germanic 2nd singular, according to Fierlinger's 
hypothesis (KZ. 27, 430 ff) has the ending of a thematic 
aorist; the acceptance of this view depends, of course, on one's 
attitude towards Sievers's statement (Btr. V 104 ff) that 
Gc. -iz after a short radical syllable is retained as -i in WGc. 
If this ending be interpreted as a transfer from the optative, 
the general basis of my theory is not materially affected. 

The plural -ndings are highly problematic. For the first 
person I share the general view that it goes back to the IE. 
perfect ending -amis = Sc. -imd ; the 3rd person in -un, doubt- 
less = IE. -%t, is an abnormal form for an IE. perfect and 
should rather, with Chad wick, IF. 11, 189, be classed as an aorist 
ending. The 2nd person in -up is clearly analogical, the vowel 
having been introduced from the 1st and 3rd persons; it is 
also admissible to assume such an analogical transfer from the 
3rd to the 1st person (cp. Dieter p. 383), in which case this 
form, too, should be assigned to the thematic aorist (-um 
for -am). 

It is clear that the WGc. -i of the 2nd singular, if an aorist 
ending, is phonetically justified only in the first three classes, 
from which it was transferred to the long vowel forms *nam[i], 
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*sat[i\, *for[i], *het[i]; on the other hand, the -nt of the 3rd 
plural belonged originally only to the aorists with lengthened 
grade (Chadwick, 1. c: Goth, berun = *bhernt) and was 
analogically substituted for the -ont of the thematic aorist 
forms of the first three classes: *ti?,un for *ti$an. 

22. Paradigms. — Using the OHG. preterit of the 2nd 
class as an illustration for the first three classes, we arrive 
at the following paradigms: 



IE 


OHG 




Aorist 


Perfect 


Preterit 


dukdm 


dedduka 


zoh = Perfect without redup- 
lication 


duMs{i) 


dedduktka 


zugi — Aorist 


duk6t(i) 


dedduke 


zoh = Perfect without redup- 
lication 


duk6me(s) 


deduksmis 


zugum = 


Perf. without redup- 


duk6t{e) 


deduk-?* 


zugut = 


lication or Aor., with 
athematic ending 


duk6nt{i) 


deduk-?* 


zugun = 




The OHG. 


class IV may 


illustrate classes IV and V: 




IE. 


OHG. 


Aorist 


Perfect 


Preterit 


nemm 


nendma 


nam = Perf. without redup- 
cation 


nems 


nendmtha 


nami = Aor. with analog, ending 


nemt 


nendme 


nam = Perf. without redupli- 
cation 


nlmme(n) 


nenm?mis 


ndmum = } 


nemte 


nenm-?* 


namut = } Aorist 


nlmnt 


nenm-?* 


namun = 





The assumption of such a combined paradigm in which 
the aorist forms have a slight preponderance over the perfect 
forms explains in a satisfactory way the loss of the reduplication 
and the 'Schwundstufen-e,' which latter, of course, no longer 
deserves that term, and overcomes the difficulty of the 
mysterious disappearance of the aorist forms from preterit 
function. 



4 Ending not preserved in Gc. and not certain from other languages. 
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23. Aorist Presents. — The occurrence of aorist presents 
does not in the least interfere with this theory. Verbs whose 
meaning made forms of perfective action more common than 
those of durative action ('come,' 'step,' 'close,' 'strike') would 
self-evidently use the aorist form (reduced grade) for the present, 
as the normal tense. This did not preclude the reappearance of 
the aoristic element in the combination preterit. — OE.cuman, 
ON. koma, OHG. cuman offers the interesting phenomenon of 
the use of both possible aorist stems, *qm- and *qem-, in differ- 
ent tense functions; the exact parallelism in Sc, Gk., and Lat. 
points with certainty to a prehistorical functional difference 
(active versus medium?), but its exact scope is obliterated. — 
The w-forms of the second class (such as Goth, lukan) are best 
explained on the basis of an arbitrary, i. e., unphonetic, con- 
trast lengthening: *lukan > lukan establisht a contrast with 
the preterit plural lukun. The transformation of the aorist 
presents of the 1st class is due to the same factor; witness, 
for instance, the transfer of *wi%an to the fifth class in ON. 
(vega), its change to a durative present form in Gothic weihan 
and OHG. wihan, and its partial change in the same direction 
in OHG. wigan. — Gc. *etan uses the long-vowel aorist throughout 
the whole preterit; the reason might possibly be the rather 
'bodiless' appearance of the perfect form *at, in comparison 
with other preterits; however, it is to be considered that we 
cannot know what the result of the contraction of a vocalic 
reduplication with a would have been in Gc. ; perhaps *eat = *et? 

24. Verner's Law would seem, at first glance, to present 
a serious objection to this theory. The long-vowel aorists 
appear to preclude its action. But the difficulty is only an 
apparent one. In the 4th class, of course, instances of Verner's 
Law cannot occur. For the 5th class, however, it is not very 
much of an exaggeration to say: It is not true that Verner's 
Law has been in force in this class! While it occurs with 
great regularity in the first and second classes, in the fifth 
class the exceptions are far more numerous than the rule. — 
Gothic, having leveled the effects of grammatical change, 
does not offer any material. In Norse, the Germanic voiced 
and voiceless spirants are not differentiated in the dental and 
labial series; vd <*waih: vogom may have kept the change 
from its previous membership in the first class; sid and lesa 
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have no grammatical change. In OE. we find the change with 
seon, gefeon, cwepan, wesan, but not with lesan, genesan. OS. 
has it in the case of quedan, sehan, wesan (but sahun is common 
in CM), while lesan (and perhaps ginesan and gehan) have 
given it up — if they ever had it. In GHG. we find regularly 
wdrun and scattered instances of larun, qudtun (but Ludw. 
30 quddhun, T. regularly quddun, O. more frequently quadun 
than qudtun; Braune p. 279), but in general the. OHG. fifth 
class is free from grammatical change (jesan, gesan, kresan, 
ginesan, gifehan, fnehan, gehan, giscehan, sehan, wehan do not 
exhibit it at all). 

This is a remarkable circumstance. If the grammatical 
change had been transferred from the first two classes to all 
available verbs of the fifth class, it would hardly seem strange; 
but we find it with complete regularity only with wesan, 
which, on account of its atonic character, would be more 
inclined anyway toward voicing a non-final spirant, and with 
fair frequency in *qepan, which occurs very frequently as an 
enclitic or a proclitic. The s-verbs, aside from wesan, are almost 
entirely exempt; OHG., which is very consistent in the gram- 
matical change of the first and second classes, shows few 
traces in the fifth class; on the whole, it is much easier 
to account for the OS. and OE. examples as being modeled 
after the first two classes, than to explain the all but complete 
absence of grammatical change in the other two dialects. 

25. The Sixth and Seventh Classes must be treated 
together. In dealing with the 'light bases' I have retained the 
usual numbering of the classes for the sake of convenience. 
From here on it will be necessary to depart from it, because it 
is my opinion that the so-called sixth and seventh classes 
constitute the equivalents of classes I-V as represented by 
heavy bases, with some leveled intrusions of light base verbs, 
especially in the old sixth class. It is self-evident that as a 
foundation for this view I accept entirely the Wood-Brugmann 
theory of the reduplicating verbs, and also, to an extent, 
Brugmann's explanation of the sixth class. — I submit the 
following tabulation of classes VI and VII. 

(Analogical forms are in brackets; unreduplicated preterit 
forms, unless analogical, are printed in bold-face italics.) 
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A: Normal Grade B: o-Grade C: Reduced Grade 

I. IE. ei 6i si 
OE. het G. haihait G. haitan 

II. IE. eu 6u 9u 
OE. hleop G. *haihlaup G. -hlaupan 

III. IE. el-(en-) ol- (on-) »l- (»«-) 
ON. helt G. haihald G. /tataaw 
OHG. [Malt] 

ON.[fekk,*fing]G.faffah G.fahan 
OHG. fenc, [fiang] 

IV-V. IE. e o 9 

(a) G. of, hof G. aJaw, hafjan 

(b) G. r e<fa« G. rafro/> OHG. *rat [fiat] 

(c) G. ho pan 

Phonetically, there can be no objection to this synopsis. 
The treatment of long diphthongs in Gc. is sufficiently well 
known to substantiate all of the equations with the possible 
exception of e+liquid or nasal and consonant. It is very 
probable that these groups were shortened to el+, en+ in 
the same way as the other long diphthongs, but in view of the 
scarcity of material it seems possible that e from e in the 
group en- had remained open at a time when the e in IE. 
en- had already become close or even changed to i; thus, 
forms like geng, feng may be phonologically correct, or they 
may have been compromises between phonological *ging, 
*fing and analogical geng, feng. 

The distinction between the fourth and fifth classes is 
of no consequence with the heavy bases; with the light bases, 
it is necessary on account of the vowel of the participle, but 
with the so-called sixth and seventh classes the stem vowels 
of the present and participle show the same grade. 

From the point of view of contrast formation this group 
of verbs forms a most interesting chapter of grammar — a chapter 
for the understanding of which the contrast principle seems 
to be an indispensable key. 

The distribution of the tenses over the vowel grades must 
seem arbitrary, but the inconsistency is an apparent one, 
brought about by the fusion of several verb types in one group. 

The great majority of verbs in these classes are aorist 
presents, i. e., verbs of primarily perfective meaning. Thus 
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we find in the old sixth class such meanings as 'strike, go, 
raise, step, injure, take', in class VII '(take) hold, call, leap, 
fall, beat, catch, summon' and many others that may have 
changed from originally perfective to durative meanings. 
Their present stems require normally the reduced grade and 
should therefore be found in column C — which is consistently 
the case with the diphthongal classes and IV-V (a). Sub- 
class IV-V (b) shows presents with the normal grade of heavy 
bases — and, characteristically, these verbs are preponderantly 
durative in meaning: 'let, advise (ponder), sleep, know, blow, 
mow, sow, sweep, twist.' IV-V (c), finally, has verbs of 
durative-iterative meaning with the o-grade. 

The preterit of the seventh class is in Gothic and the well- 
known scattered forms in Norse and WGc. a regular, redupli- 
cated perfect, while the typical Norse and WGc. preterits 
show normal e-grade, as far as the extant forms are phonetically 
admissible; the phonologically abnormal e-forms of the third 
class (OHG. hialt, etc.) are obvious results of leveling, and 
the same is true of the wide spread of So in OE.; for Norse 
and WGc. e in the types ON. rep, OHG. riat, see below. 

The seemingly chaotic condition of class VII is aggravated 
by the suggested combination with class VI, but this is required 
by the character of these verbs and by the peculiar way in 
which the principle of contrast has affected both classes. 

A comparison with certain Latin verbs is apt to give the 
clue: 

IE. a (Reduced Grade) a, e, o, (Normal Grade 

Latin vado (perfective) vado (durative) 

labo ( " ) labor ( " ) 

scabo (present) scdbi (preterit) 

pango ( " ) pacem (noun) 

capio ( " ) cepi (*cdpi) (preterit) 

facto ( " ) feci (preterit) 

datus (participle) donum (noun) 

ratus ( " ) reri (present) 

lapsus ( " ) labor ( " ) 

The parallelism with Germanic is striking: wadan is an 
aorist present, wop, its phonological contrast, is a preterit; 
the same is true of skaban — skof, hafjan — hof; redan and slepan 
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are durative presents, and their Norse and WGc. preterits are 
obvious levelings, substituted doubtlessly for contrast forms 
with the reduced grade: *rap, *slap. My explanation is this: 

As stated above, the great majority of heavy base verbs 
are perfective in meaning; therefore, they have aorist presents, 
with reduced grade. There exists a regular reduplicated per- 
fect, preferably with 5-grade, which is preserved in Gothic. 
In Norse and West-Germanic, however, preterit function 
was assigned to the normally durative form, with normal 
grade, merely by force of contrast; the 'usual' form (that is, 
with perfective verbs, the reduced grade) became the present, 
while the less usual form indicated that which was not present, 
or the preterit. Facio — feci, capio — cepi (cdpi) show the be- 
ginning of a similar process in Latin, while Greek ri-d^-fii — 
e-6rj-Ka, 5i-dw-ixi — e-Sw-Ka suggests that this distribution of tenses 
was not an inherited, but a secondary condition. 

The few durative verbs with heavy bases, like Goth, redan, 
would have offered the possibility of contrast forms like 
Latin ratus, lapsus (Goth. *rap, *slap), but the well-establisht 
«-form of the first class (het) was transferred to these forms in 
Norse and WGc. — a process akin to the later spread of eo in 
OE., ia in OHG. 

Why the type hof, skof shows Gc. o instead of e does not 
require any justification; the normal grades of heavy bases 
with simple vowels do not possess the same elasticity of qual- 
itative gradation as do the light bases; for instance, *st{h)a-, 
*6e-, *do- alternate only with *st{h)9-, *6*-, *da-, but not 
with, say, *st(h)e-, *9o, *dd-. Occasional forms of gradation, 
like frijyvvfit. — ippoyya, Goth, letan — lailot are probably secondary 
formations. 

Old class VI and our sub-class IV-V (c) still require some 
comment. Most verbs of class six are clear aorist presents of 
heavy bases, e. g., Goth, skaban, alan, anan, hafjan. But 
there are a few light bases, like faran, frapjan. For the latter, 
I accept Brugmann's view, that we have to deal with causative 
(or, in part, iterative) formations, but I believe that their 
preterits would regularly have been *ferum, etc., for the plural, 
and probably *far or *Jer for the singular — forms that were 
replaced by the o-forms, presumably on account of the re- 
semblance with the infinitive forms of the types far(j)an and 
hafjan. 
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A few iteratives of heavy bases were formed like far(j)an, 
namely, the type of Goth, hopan, flokan, wopjan, blotan, 
flokan, OE. blotan, blowan, grdwan, rowan, spowan, etc. In 
Norse and WGc. they formed analogical preterits like OE. 
bleot, ON. bUt, OHG. (*pleoz) plozta. 

I believe that my hypothesis covers all problems of these 
two classes — unless the question be raised why the old perfect 
of the seventh class was preserved so much more clearly than 
that of all other classes, and especially why it was standardized 
in Gothic. Perhaps there can be no conclusive answer to that 
question; but the fact should be taken into consideration that 
forms like stigun, nemun had been aorists since IE. times, 
while het assumed that function in the Gc. period, by mere 
force of contrast, and therefore entered later into competition 
with the perfect than the aorists of the light bases. As to the 
monopoly of the reduplicated forms in Gothic, it might be 
assumed that the prominence of Gc. e < ei in the simple preterits 
of this class had something to do with it; since Gothic did not 
differentiate Gc. e and a, it could not create contrasting analogy 
forms like OHG. sliaf, but retained saislep, and the model of this 
type may have preserved halhait in preference to het; it is 
quite likely that unreduplicated preterits of the latter type 
were current in actual Gothic speech. The gradated type 
latlot (see above) is a Gothic peculiarity, apparently created 
in accordance with type foaifoop. 

Verner's Law cannot be used either for or against this 
interpretation of classes VI and VII. It is not worth while to 
point out in detail that grammatical change occurs only 
sporadically in these classes — a fact which would, apparently, 
support my view. There has been a great deal of leveling 
at all events, and it would be idle to try to find out in which 
direction this has taken place. 

26. The Weak Verbs offer an important contribution 
to the contrast factor insofar as the weak preterit, whatever 
its origin may have been, certainly did not denote past tense 
in Pre-Germanic, but rather some actio verbi or genus verbi; 
Brugmann's and Collitz's interpretations may be equally 
correct, insofar as several types of verb forms may have been 
consolidated into one aorist type, just as the sixth class 
contains preterits of radically different origin. For the purposes 
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of this discussion, the essential point is this: sokjan was an 
cstablisht durative (iterative) present; any other forms of 
the same stem were bound to disappear or to assume non- 
presentic function, that is, if they survived, they became 
preterits, and for some reason, perhaps on account of their 
distinctiveness, 3-derivatives monopolized the field to the 
exclusion of other formations (of which Slavic, for instance, 
possesses an abundance). 

* 

* * 

27. Contrast in Germanic Phonology. If the element 
of contrast occupies such a dominant position in Germanic 
morphology, it would hardly seem too audacious to look for 
traces in Germanic phonology too. One may easily be led too 
far by such a search (as for instance, concerning the psycho- 
logical origin of the Gc. consonant shift), but at least one 
aspect of the Germanic treatment of sounds seems quite 
clearly to point to a striving for contrast, namely, the diver- 
gent treatment of IE. long and short vowels. 

In Slavic there is a marked tendency to subdue the con- 
trasts of quantity by an inverse distribution of the intensity 
of articulation; long vowels were apt to be relaxed, short 
vowels, to be narrowed (a>o, o>d), and this led gradually to 
a complete leveling of quantitative differences. In Germanic, 
on the other hand, long vowels were narrowed and short 
vowels relaxed (o>a, a>o). This resulted in an increase 
of contrast between the two series which is still apparent in the 
consistent, tho not unchanged, retention of quantitative 
differences in modern Germanic languages, most of all in 
German. 
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